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PALESTINE ARAB REFUGEES 





LMOST A MILLION Palestine Arab refugees, living 
in camps and villages along the borders of Israel, 
present a continuing threat to the precarious truce between 
Israel and its neighbors. The situation has been in dead- 
lock for nearly a decade. The Arab states refuse to 
abandon their economic boycott of Israel and to negotiate 
a general peace settlement until the refugees have been 
repatriated or compensated for loss of property, and until 
the present boundaries of Israel have been adjusted; Israel 
refuses to consider these issues except as part of a general 
peace settlement. 


Barred from their former land holdings in Israel, and 
for the most part unwilling or unable to support themselves 
in neighboring Arab countries, the refugees have been 
wards of the United Nations for ten years. Now the 
funds of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near. East are running low. 
U.N.R.W.A. Director Henry R. Labouisse pointed out on 
Oct. 4, 1957, that the agency needed $40.7 million to feed 
and care for the refugees at present levels in 1958 and an 
additional $8 million to replenish working capital. The 
United States made an initial pledge of $23 million, and 
other -nations smaller sums,. but around $19 million re- 
mained to be subscribed when the General Assembly ad- 
journed in December.! The importance of the work of the 
agency had been emphasized during the session by action 
to make the raising of its funds the direct responsibility of 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. 


General Assembly President Sir Leslie Munro of New 
Zealand declared on Dec. 12 that “U.N.R.W.A. is one of the 
prices—and perhaps the cheapest—that our assembly of 
nations is paying for its present inability to solve with 
equity the political problem of the refugees from Palestine.” 





1U.N.R.W.A., supported by voluntary government subscriptions, has received about 
70 per cent of its funds from the United States, 20 per.cent from Great Pritain, and 
the remainder from 39 other countries. The Soviet Union never has contributed 
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Appealing for financial support of the agency, Munro 
added: “‘Not only are the lives and future of these people 
at stake, but there is also involved the peace and stability 
of the Near East because of the profound impact the 
physical welfare, the morale, and the passionate. feelings 
of these 900,000 refugees have on the tranquillity of the 
area.” 

The refugees have been exposed to a steady flow of 
Egyptian and Syrian propaganda against Israel, the United 
States, and the United Nations. They. themselves have 
exerted strong pressure on the pro-Western governments 
of Jordan and Lebanon to abstain from any compromise 
with Israel. Middle East experts fear that, unless settle- 
ment of this incredibly difficult problem: is forthcoming 
before long, the refugee issue may provide the spark that 
will transform some Israeli border incident into a world 
conflagration. 


ORIGIN OF THE TEN-YEAR-OLD PROBLEM OF REFUGEES 


The Arab refugee problem goes back to the General As- 
sembly resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, which called for divi- 
sion of the British mandated territory of Palestine into 
independent Arab and Jewish states. The partition scheme, 
not entirely acceptable to the Jews, was wholly obnoxious to 
the Arabs, who at that time comprised two-thirds of the 
population of the whole of Palestine. Arak and Jewish 
terrorists committed repeated outrages before Great Brit- 
ain formally relinquished the mandate and withdrew on 
May 15, 1948. Arab League armies from Egypt, Iraq, ° 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria then invaded Palestine but were 
unexpectedly forced back. When armistice agreements were 
signed in April 1949, Israel was left in possession of 7,800 
square miles of territory instead of the 5,687 square miles 
assigned to the new Jewish state by the U.N. resolution. 
In the meantime, about 774,000 Palestinians had fled from 
their homes and become refugees. 


Arabs and Jews never have been able to agree on respon- 
sibility for the exodus. Israel accused the Arab states of 
openly defying the U.N. resolution and launching an ag- 
gressive war. When the Israeli government was estab- 
lished, it formally urged Arab residents to remain and 
promised them protection and equal rights. Abba Eban, 
Israel’s ambassador to the United States, indicated last 





2 See “Palestine Crisis,” E.R.R., 1948 Vol. I, pp. 157-176. 
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Nov. 27 that the Secretary General of the Arab League told 
Palestinian Arabs to withdraw for their own safety be- 
-ause “This will be a war of extermination and a momentous 
massacre which will be spoken of like the Mongolian mas- 
sacre and the Crusades.” 


Arab spokesmen, on the other hand, contend that ter- 
roristic acts against local Arabs by illegal, para-military 
Jewish groups—the Irgun Zvai Leumi, Stern gang, and 
Haganah—provoked the Arab states to retaliation. Ac- 
cording to Arab sources, it was atrocities like the Irgun 
massacre of all the inhabitants of an Arab village on Apr. 
9, 1948, and reports of “large-scale looting, pillaging, and 
plundering” which led to “forcible displacement of the 
Arabs of Palestine.” 8 


Although neither Arabs nor Israeiis will admit the 
slightest degree of guilt, United Nations representatives 
have blamed both sides. The 1948 report of U.N. Mediator 
Count Folke Bernadotte concluded that ‘The exodus of 
Palestinian Arabs resulted from panic created by fighting 
in their communities, by rumors concerning real or alleged 
acts of terrorism, or expulsion.” 4 


CHARACTERISTICS AND ATTITUDES OF ARAB REFUGEES 


ted Cross estimates in 1948 indicated that around 85 
per cent of the refugees were children under 15 years of 
age, adults over 65, or pregnant or nursing women. Later 
U.N. surveys show that. employable males now make up as 
much as one-fourth of the refugee total. About 65 per cent 
of the employable males are unskilled rural laborers, the 
fellahin who support the basically feudal economy of the 
Arab countries. 


The average refugee family. has six members, and 44 per 
cent of the refugees on U.N. rations today are under the 
age of 15 years. Some observers cite these figures to sup- 
port arguments against repatriating. refugees who have no 
conscious memory of the old Palestine. Others stress the 
strong family and religious ties of Arabs to their native 
communities. 


All of the refugees, including the better circumstanced 


® Fayez A. Sayegh, The Palestine Refugees (1952), pp. 7-20. 


*Arab panic has been attributed to early departure of community leaders, to lack 
of internal organization, and téo unexpected collapse of the Arab offensive. 
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and more skilled who fled early and established themselves 
without aid in other Arab countries, expected to return saon 
with victorious Arab armies. They did not want, nor ac- 
cording to most observers do they now want, to settle else- 
where. Because Palestinian Arabs enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living than neighboring peoples, the refugees tend 
to look down on fellow-Arabs. As U.N.R.W.A. pointed out 
in its annual report for 1956-57, “The great mass of the 
refugees continues to believe that a grave injustice has 
been done to them and to express a desire to return to 
their homeland.” 





Political Effects of Arab Displacement 





MOST ARAB REFUGEES live in overcrowded towns and 
villages close to the borders of Israel in the Gaza Strip,® 
Jordan, Lebanon, or Syria. An additional 150,000 Arabs, 
though not technically refugees, are in virtually the same 
position. Inhabiting mainly villages in the part of Palestine 
taken over by Jordan, they were separated by the 1949 
armistice lines from the fields (now.in Israel) which had 
provided their livelihood... These Arabs constitute an ele- 
ment as dangerously dissatisfied as the officially designated 
refugees. They are constantly infiltrating Israeli territory 
and have caused innumerable border incidents. 
DISTRIBUTION OF ARAB REFUGEES, JUNE 1957 





Number of Number in Ratio of refugees 
refugees U.N.camps_ -to total population 
Gaza Strip 221,058 123,770 69% 
Jordan 517,388 171,579 36 
Lebanon 102,586 45,143 7 
Syria 92,524 20,106 2 
933,556 360,598 


Source: U.N.R.W.A. reports for 1955-56 and 1956-57. 


Presence in Jordan of more than one-half of the Arab 
refugees has had far-reaching political and economic effects 
on that country. By annexing the. bordering non-Israeli 
territory of Palestine in 1950, over Arab League objections, 
Jordan added 2,000 square miles to its territory and more 





5 The Gaza coastal strip in southwestern Palestine, assigned by the U.N. partition 
resolution to the proposed Palestinian Arab state, was left under Egyptian control by 
the 1949 armistice but has never been annexed by Egypt. 
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than doubled its population. However, the Jordanian econ- 
omy suffered. Only about 10 per cent of the land is arable; 
as a result, the country now has to meet one-fourth of its 
food requirements through imports. Male unemployment 
averages 50 per cent. With three-fourths of the people 
literate, economic discontent expresses itself in organized 
political opposition. 


Palestinian Arabs in Jordan feel little loyalty to that 
country, and they heartily condemn the government’s pro- 
Western alignment. The late King Abdullah was assassi- 
nated in 1951, reportedly by a refugee agent of the ex- 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who opposed the King’s efforts to reach 
agreement with Israel. Abdullah’s 17-year-old grandson, 
Hussein, ascended the throne in August 1952.6 Rioting 
among. Arab refugees prevented Hussein from considering 
further negotiations with Israel and from. taking Jordan 
into the Baghdad Pact in 1955. To appease popular opin- 
ion, Hussein in March 1956 dismissed Gen. John B. Glubb, 
British organizer of the Arab Legion. Last April, how- 
ever, he ousted Premier Suleiman Nabulsi, an advocate of 
federal union of Jordan with anti-Western Syria. The 
King’s pro-Western stand has been considered the more 
remarkable in.that it is believed to have the support of 
fewer than one-third of his subjects. 


Recent stiffening of Jordan’s attitude toward Israel on 
border questions, and Jordanian charges that U.N. Truce 
Commissioner Col. Byron C. Leary is biased in Israel’s 
favor, have been interpreted as desperate steps on the part 
of Hussein to regain standing with Jordanians as well as 
other Arab leaders. But rumors, circulated by Egypt and 
Syria, that Hussein is-negotiating for resettlement of some 
Arab refugees in Iraq are especially calculated to weaken 
his position. Hussein’s main hope of retaining power in 
Jordan lies in vigorous support of refugee claims against 
Israel. Alignment with the Western powers which created 
and sustain Israel is one of his greatest domestic liabilities. 


POSITION OF THE PALESTINE REFUGEES IN LEBANON 


Lebanon, about the size of New Jersey, provides no more 
than a temporary haven for refugees because it has neither 
land nor jobs to offer the primarily agricultural Pales- 
tinians. In addition, Lebanon, officially a Christian state, 


*Abdullah’s son, Talal, ruled briefly, after a sojourn in a Swiss mental clinic, but 


a erratic behavior caused the Jordanian parliament to depose him in favor of 
ussein. 
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would destroy its delicate religious balance by granting 
citizenship to any sizable number of the predominantly 
Moslem refugees. 


Arab refugees in Lebanon were originally allowed to 
move about the country but not to- take jobs. Recently, 
when Lebanon was experiencing bombings, riots, and strikes 
instigated by Syrian and Egyptian broadcasts, the refugees 
were put under severe restrictions. The Lebanese cabinet 
decided, Nov. 18, to set up concentration camps for sus- 
pects, to prohibit any movement in the state without police 
authorization, and to bar the re-entry of any refugees who 
left the country. Lebanese Premier Sami Sohl pointed on 
Noy. 21 to the hazards of .a moderate position on the 
refugee question: ; 

The danger now is that these people will be the center from 
which will come. anarchy worse than Communism. -They want 
revenge, revenge even against God, for what has been done to 


them. . . . Moderates like myself, like Lebanon, tell the Palestinian 
refugees to calm down, we will make sure the West understands 
your problem, America will give you a fair deal. But... nothing 


has happened. The refugees no longer believe us. Cairo’s Voice 
of the Arabs radio and Damascus talk in a different way. -They 
say follow us and we will drive the Jews into the sea. They. say 
Russia will give us arms to help drive Jews into the sea, and 
refugees like that kind of talk. 


“Sami Sohl, who came to power in November 1956 in the 
midst of the Suez invasion crisis, refused to break diplo- 
matic relations with Britain and France. Later, he was the 
first Arab leader to. accept the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


EGYPTIAN AND SYRIAN EXPLOITATION OF THE ISSUE 


Western observers have blamed Egypt and Syria in par- 
ticular for using the refugee issue to prevent a settlement 
with Israel and to establish their own leadership in the 
Arab bloc. With Soviet weapons, economic aid, and moral 
support, Egypt and Syria are championing the most ex- 
treme Palestinian claims. Yet Ralph Galloway, formerly: 
in the U.N.R.W.A. mission to Jordan, asserted in. 1954: 
“The Arab states do not want to solve the refugee problem. 
They want to keep it an open sore, as an affront to the 
United Nations, and as a weapon against Israel.. Arab 
leaders don’t give a damn whether the refugees live or 
die.” Many Arabs, fired with crusading fervor, see greater 


* Lebanon's pre-war Christian majority of 53 per cent has given way to a slight 
Mosle m majority, but because the whole structure of government, is based on recog. 
nition of a Christian majority, no new census has been taken. 
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virtue in wiping out the religious community of the Jews 
than in relieving the misery of the Arab refugees. 

Egypt’s.Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser, who with other Army 
leaders overthrew King Farouk in 1952 partly on the issue 
of Egypt’s defeat by Israel in 1949, has consistently op- 
posed any compromise with Israel. Radio Cairo and the 
Voice of the Arabs have frequently aimed propaganda 
broadcasts at the refugee camps. Luther Evans, Director 
General of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, said on Nov. 12 that he knew re- 
fugee children were being taught inflammatory political 
views. 

Egypt maintains control, for strategic reasons, of the 
Gaza Strip—a largely desert region 25 miles long and five 
miles wide—where some 200,000 refugecs are quartered in 
an-area barely capable of supporting its 90,000 natives. 
Blocked off from both Egypt and Israel, the Gazans are 
“like people trapped in a submarine at the bottom of the 
sea, with an uncertain air supply and no means of egress.” 8 
Arab refugees are refused entry into Egypt proper, which 
is already one of the most densely populated countries in 
relation to land under cultivation. Egyptian land develop- 
ment projects, including the proposed Aswan High Dam, 
are intended primarily for the benefit of Egypt’s own im- 
poverished fellahin. 





Syria, potentially better able to absorb. immigrants than 
any other Arab state adjacent to Israel, has opposed all 
United Nations resettlement plans. Although the Damas- 
cus government agreed in 1950 to make some land available 
for refugees, it has contributed to date only two small 
marginal areas where the cost of resettlement is prohibi- 
tive. The most anti-Western of all Arab countries, Syria 
has consistently refused every form of Western foreign in- 
vestment and all American Point Four aid. Large Syrian 
landowners, virtually feudal lords, are chiefly blamed for 
the country’s backwardness. in the land development needed 
for any large-scale refugee integration projects. 


Syrian governments have all pursued the aim of a Greater 
Syria, which would include Iraq, Jordan, and Lebanon in 
a federal union. Pan-Syrianism is an important factor in 
Syrian encouragement of the hopes of refugees in other 
countries. The purpose—thus far fairly successful in 





*A. J. Liebling, “Letter From Gaza,” New Yorker, Mar. 16, 1957,-p. 128. 
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Jordan—is to create a new allegiance to Syria. Since the 
mid-August coup by leftist army officers under Maj. Gen. 
Afif Bizri and Col. Abdul Hamid Serraj, Syrian propaganda 
has been more vehement, more charged with left-wing 
ideology, and also more independent of Egyptian policies. 


The other Arab countries which might. have space for 
refugees, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, do not have common 
borders with Israel and thus have almost no refugees at 
present. Although redevelopment plans are heing carried 
out in both countries, they are necessarily directed, as in 
Eyypt, to improvement of the living standards of the native 
populations, not to making provision for alien groups. Be- 
cause the Arab refugees refuse to move, and the Arab gov- 
ernments would look upon any transfer as admission of 
Isracli victory, heavy pressure on both Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia would be needed to open the way for any attempt 
at resettlement in those lands. 


ISRAEL’S TREATMENT OF ARABS AND ARAB PROPERTY 

Arab dispersal had far-reaching effects in Israel. Be- 
tween December 1947 and May 1949, the Arab population 
fell from 859,000 to 133,000—from about 45 per cent of 
the total number of inhabitants of the territory originally 
designated for the Jewish state to approximately 17 per 
cent of the population of the area included within the 
armistice lines. Israeli President Chaim Weizmann de- 
scribed the exodus of the Arabs from Israel as a “mirac- 
ulous simplification of Israel’s tasks.” ® 


Arabs remaining in Israel were classified as absentees if 
they were away from their lands on Nov. 29, 1947, the day 
the U.N. partition resolution was adopted. As technical 
refugees, many were under United Nations care until 1952, 
when the Israeli government assumed responsibility for-re- 
integrating them into the economy. Security considerations 
led Israel to set up three military districts in the chief 
areas of Arab concentration—Galilee, the Negev,.and the 
“Little Triangle’ on the Jordanian border ‘north of Jeru- 
salem. Permits were required to travel outside these dis- 
tricts and military authorities were empowered. to -make 
arrests, seize property, and evacuate villages by summary 
procedures.) 





* James G. McDonald, My Mission in Ierael (1951), p. 176. 


* Arabs residing in the Little Triangle area have been allowed, since July 7, 1957. 
to travel to certain places without a permit. 
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Property of Arabs who had left Israel was put under 
control of the.Custodian of Absentee Property and rented, 
usually on long-term leases, to various Jewish groups. Even 
those Arabs who remained in Israel were often unable to 
return to their homes or to reclaim seized property. Lands 
or goods ruled necessary for public purposes were expro- 
priated, and little or no compensation was paid. It has 
been estimated that almost 60 per cent of Israel’s arable 
land, many of the country’s olive orchards and citrus groves, 
much of its fruit and vegetable land, nearly one-half of the 
Jewish immigrants’ homes, and 10,000 shops and stores 
now in Jewish hands were originally the property of Arab 
refugees.!"! 


Arab citizens of Israel vote for representatives in the 
Knesset, Israel’s parliament. Since Apr. 7, 1957, Arabs 
serving in Israeli defense forces have been eligible for full 
membership in the Histadrut, the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor, and have been exempted from restrictions 
on movement. Arabs in Israel nevertheless regard them- 
selves as second-class citizens. Insecure in personal and 
property rights, discriminated against in job opportunities, 
and surrounded by an alien religious atmosphere, they feel 
inadequately compensated by the redevelopment projects 
which have helped to provide them with a higher standard 
of living than they ever enjoyed before. Young Arabs are 
reported defecting from Israel because they see no future 
for themselves in a Jewish state. 


STRONG ISRAELI OPPOSITION TO RETURN OF REFUGEES 


Israel, confronted with a serious minority problem and 
surrounded by states which do not admit its right to exist, 
has refused to allow the refugees to return. Refusal was 
based in.1948 on the hostile actions of the Arab states. 
Israel likewise feared that returning refugees would form 
a fifth column. ‘Today, after ten years of increasing bitter- 
ness and intensive indoctrination, they are considered an 
even greater security risk for Israel. 


Israeli leaders explain that since 1948 some 900,000 
Jewish immigrants have settled in Israel, taken the places 
of Arabs who have moved out, and made Arab repatriation 
impossible. In effect, a two-way population shift has 
been going on, for 450,000 Jews have moved from Arab 


‘Don Peretz, “The Arab Refugee Dilemma,” Foreign Affairs, October 1954, pp 
137-138. . 
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countries into Israel.'2 Western observers point out that 
“Literally, the territory that is now Israel ts not the same 
country that the refugees left,” and that it is physically 
impossible for an Arab to return “in any realistic sense 
to what he left.” ™ 


Popular opinion in Israel is virtually united against re- 
turn of refugees; only Communists and the Arab minority 
support repatriation. Study of Israeli newspapers and 
Knesset records reveals vehement opposition to even a 
token repatriation and to the compensation for refugee 
property which the government has guaranteed in prin- 
ciple.'4 However, some 28,000 to 33,000 refugees who 
infiltrated into Israel from settlements along the border 
have been allowed to remain. About 8,000 refugees who 
were dependents of Arabs resident in Israel have been 
allowed to return on the theory that such family reunions 
increase the loyalty of the Arabs concerned.'® 





United Nations Activities for Refugees 





WORLD ATTENTION was directed to the plight of the 
Arab refugees by an appeal from Count Bernadotte in 1948 
for food and money to relieve their acute distress. Tempo- 
rary relief was provided promptly under the auspices of 
the United Nations, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, and the 
American Friends Service Conimittee. 


Bernadotte’s efforts to bring about a settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict which would include repatriation of 
the refugees came to an end upon his assassination by 
Jewish terrorists in September 1948. 3ernadotte had 
warned in his last report that “It would be an offense 
against the principles of elemental justice if these innocent 





Integration of the numerous Jewish immigrants is accepted in Israel as conclusive 
proof that the Arab states could resettle the refugees if they chose to do so. The 
refugees, on the other hand, see injustice compounded by distribution of their land 
in Israel to the Jewish immigrants. 

1% James A. Pike, “Key Piece in the Mideast Puzzle,” New York Times Magazine, 
May 19, 1957, p. 36. 


“ Joseph B. Schechtman, The Arab Refugee Problem (1952), pp. 36-38. 


* These admissions and the high Arab birth rate have raised the. number of Arabs 
in Israel from 133,000 in 1949 to 204,000 today; however, because of heavy Jewish 
immigration, the proportion of Arabs in Israel's total population has dropped from 
17 to 1l per cent. 
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victims of the conflict were denied the right to return to 
their homes while Jewish immigrants flow into Palestine 
and, indeed, at least offer the threat of permanent replace- 
ment of the Arab refugees who have been rooted in the 
land for ‘centuries.”” A paragraph of the U.N. General 
Assembly’s Resolution 194, adopted Dec. 11, 1948, accord- 
ingly provided: 

That the refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at 
peace with their neighbors should be permitted to do so at the 
very earliest practicable date, and that compensation should be 
paid for the property of those choosing not to return and for loss 
of or damage to property which, under principles of international 
law or in. equity, should Le made good by the governments or 
authorities responsible. 


The refugees and their Arab supporters interpreted Res- 
olution: 194 as establishing an immediate and unqualified 
right of repatriation. Israel has emphasized the qualifica- 
tion “wishing . .. to live at peace with their neighbors.” 
It-insists that without an Arab peace with Israel, no refugee 
can satisfy the requirement. 


The.U.N.. General Assembly in December 1948 set up 
the Conciliation Commission for Palestine and directed it 
to work for settlement of the whole conflict.'° But twice, 
in the spring of 1949 and the autumn of 1951, negotiations 
initiated by C.C.P. broke down. In 1949 Israel offered to 
accept 100,000 Arab refugees on a selective basis and take 
over the territory, residents, and refugee inhabitants of 
the Gaza Strip. This offer was parried by Arab demands 
for Israeli absorption of a greater number of refugees and 
for return to the boundaries proposed in the General Assem- 
bly’s 1947 partition resolution. The Arab demands stood, 
but the Israeli offer was withdrawn. After two and one- 
half months of further negotiation in 1951, C.C.P. was 
on the point of abandoning its mediation efforts when the 
General Assembly, in January 1952, asked it to persist in 
its search for a solution of the Arab-Israeli problem. 


FAILURE OF PLANS FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Conciliation Commission had hoped originally that 
increases in arable land, through execution of long-range 
development projects to relieve the Middle East’s chronic 
poverty and under-employment, would encourage refugees 
to resettle voluntarily. .A-U.N. Economic Survey Mission, 





#® See “Israel and the Arab States,” E.R.R., 1952 Vol. Il, pp. 724-725. 
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headed by Chairman Gordon R. Clapp of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, was set up to make “recommendations 
for an integrated program .. . to promote economic con- 
ditions conducive to the maintenance of peace and stability 
in the area.” However, the Clapp report in January 1950 
disappointed the mission’s supporters. “The region is not 
ready,” Clapp said, “the projects are not ready, the people 
and governments are not ready, for large-scale develop- 
ment of the region’s basic river systems or major undevel- 
oped land areas.” The mission accordingly proposed under- 
taking only a few small pilot projects. 


When the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees went into business on May. 1, 1950, it sought at 
once to initiate public works projects. The agency’s first 
report in October 1950, however, indicated lack of enthu- 
siasm on the part of both the refugees and the Arab states. 
The refugees feared that their chances of ‘repatriation 
would be prejudiced; the Arab states would allow 
U.N.R.W.A. to do nothing more than work on certain road- 
building and other already scheduled internal improve- 
ments. Employment was provided for a maximum of 14,500 
refugees, most of whom returned to U.N.R.W.A. relief 
rolls as soon as the projects were completed. 


As prospects for repatriation faded, a new pia: for the 
refugees was initiated over Arab objections. The General 
Assembly pointed out in December 1950 that “Reintegration 
of the refugees into the economic life of the Middle East, 
either by repatriation or resettlement, is essential in prep- 
aration for the time when international assistance is no 
longer available.” It therefore voted $30 million to. finance 
a reintegration program to be administered by U.N.R.W.A. 


The two most ambitious projects in the reintegration 
program were the Sinai and Yarmuk-Jordan agricultural 
developments. The first was designed to enable 50,000 
Gaza refugees to become self-supporting by irrigating the 
northwestern part of the Sinai Peninsula with Nile River 
water piped under the Suez Canal; the latter project was 
to make room for 150,000 refugees by developing the whole 
Jordan River system. After extensive engineering surveys 
and protracted political negotiations,'? both projects had 
to be shelved. The Sinai irrigation plan was canceled in 


7 Eric A. Johnstor, acting as a special presidential envoy, made several trips to the 
Middle East in the years 1953-1955 to promote the Jordan River project. 
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1956 when Col. Nasser decided that Nile waters could not 
be spared until the Aswan High Dam had been built. The 
Jordan Valley scheme foundered in 1955 when it proved 
impossible to bring Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, and Syria to 
agreement on riparian rights. 


UNFREEZING OF BANK ACCOUNTS; PROPERTY CLAIMS 

U.N. mediators have carried one endeavor to a successful 
conclusion. -They induced Israel to unfreeze 6,000 Arab 
refugee bank accounts aggregating more than $7 million. 
After negotiations which lasted four years and included 
the only case on record of direct Arab-Israeli contacts, the 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine persuaded Israel in 
1953 to release the full amount of Arab accounts which 
had been blocked in December 1948 by the Custodian of 
Absentee Property. 


Israel viewed this agreement as proof of the value of 
direct negotiation and looked for favorable world reaction 
and'an Arab quid pro quo. But the Arab refugees re- 
garded return of their money as simple justice, were resent- 
ful over the long delay, and objected to a 10 per cent loan 
that Israel attempted to levy on all bank accounts for 
internal development. Thus the episode, instead of paving 
the way for negotiation of other unsettled questions, further 
embittered Middle Eastern relations. 


The more important question of Arab refugee land and 
other holdings in Israel, also seized by the Custodian of 
Absentee Property and either reallocated to Jewish organi- 
zations or allowed to deteriorate, is still unsettled. As 
early as 1948 the Conciliation Commission sought to assure 
protection of perishable property like orange groves from 
neglect or destruction, but the Israeli government was 
reluctant to allow C.C.P. inspection of such property. 


Israel in 1950 accepted the principle of compensation 
and dropped a prior request for reparations for damages 
suffered in the 1948 Arab attack. After several years of 
investigation, a C.C.P, expert estimated the value of im- 
movable Arab. property in Israel at $280 million and of 
movable property at $56 million. Although the Israelis 
considered those totals too high, some Arab leaders de- 
manded as much as $5.6 billion. .Opposition to compen- 
sation was widespread among Israelis and was made all 
the firmer by Iraq’s and Egypt’s seizure, in 1953 and 1957 
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respectively, of property belonging to Jews. who had emi- 
grated to Israel. 


Israel’s ambassador to Canada, Michael Comay, .out- 
lined his country’s current position on compensation by 
saying on Feb. 9, 1957: “It could hardly be practicable for 
Israel to pump vast sums of money into the economies of 
neighboring countries, while those countries were trying 
to bring about Israel’s collapse through economic strangu- 
lation. It is the policies of the Arab governments which 
are holding up compensation for the refugees in those 
countries.” 


U.N.R.W.A, RELIEF, SCHOOL, AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


U.N.R.W.A.’s budget for 1958 provides for expenditures 
of $25.7 million for relief and of $15 million to finance 
vocational training and other rehabilitation programs. Food 
to make up a basic subsistence diet of 1,500 calories for 
refugees costs about 4c per persona day. 


Main U.N.R.W.A. achievements have been in education 
and health services. Almost half of the refugee children 
attend the agency’s elementary and secondary schools. Uni- 
versity scholarships are provided for 369 students. Voca- 
tional training has begun at the Kalandia (Jordan) and 
Gaza training centers for 400 trainees, but other proposed 
schools in Jordan and Lebanon have not yet opened because 
of lack of funds. Health programs have aimed at pre- 
vention of disease and improvement of maternal and child 
health. Incidence of tuberculosis, dysentery, and _ partic- 
ularly malaria has been sharply reduced—the last-named 
by 50 per cent in 1956-57 alone. Environmental sanitation 
and housing conditions are steadily improving. 








Small-scale rehabilitation projects have been notably 
successful. A factory set up in Ghor Nimrin, Jordan, to 
supply nomad Bedouins with tents employs 250 refugees. 
Flocks of sheep supplied by U.N.R.W.A. have enabled 250 
shepherd families to support themselves. Several small 
agricultural developments in Jordan offered opportunities 
to almost 100 refugee families. Urban housing financed 
by U.N.R.W.A. in Amman helped marginal refugees to 
become fully self-supporting. Individual grants and loans 
from the Jordan Development Bank '* have financed inde- 


% Eighty per cent of the bank's $1.4 million capital was contributed by U.N.R.W.A., 
10 per cent by the Jordan government, 10 per cent by other subscribers. 
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pendent ventures by more than a thousand refugees. Most 
have taken up agricultural pursuits again, but others are 
established in industrial and commercial enterprises. 


Success of small-scale projects has been attributed largely 
to psychological factors. As one observer pointed out: 
“The Valestine Arab will gladly surrender the security 
offered by U.N.R.W.A. relief for that of a definite and tan- 
vible alternative which is within the realm of his experi- 
ence. But nearly all would prefer to remain professional 
refugees rather than gamble on an experiment beyond their 
ken.” ' The ability of Arab governments to lend support 
to individual rehabilitation projects without committing 
themselves to the highly unpopular idea of refugee resettle- 
ment, the absence of any tie-up with foreign capital or 
personnel, and the simplicity of the administrative machin- 
ery required are other factors which have helped to put 
across small-scalé rehabilitation plans. 





Prospects for Solution of the Problem 





SOLUTION of the Arab refugee problem appears to be 
nowhere in sight. U.N.R.W.A. has reintegrated only 
9.000 refugees into the economies of Arab states. Thus 
rehabilitation has not even kept pace with the natural in- 
crease. in refugee ranks. Most refugees regard the United 
Nations as solely responsible for their present—and future 
—-status. Arab governments have continually harassed 
U.N. personnel, illegally invaded U.N. property, attempted 
to tax both salaries and supplies, and placed obstacles in 
the way of constructive planning. Although such _ hin- 
drances were reportedly at their worst preceding the 1956 
Suez crisis, U.N.R.W.A. records indicate that political pres- 
sure against the agency increases whenever it attempts 
to do more than administer relief. U.N.R.W.A. Director 
Labouisse has observed that: 





Unless -the refugees are given. the choice between repatriation 
and compensation, . .*. or unless some other solution acceptable 
to all parties is found, it would be unrealistic to believe that decisive 
progress can be accomplished by U.N.R.W.A. towards ‘the reinte- 
gration of the refugees into the economic life of the Near East, 
either by repatriation or resettlement.’ 


“ Don Peretz, ““The Arab Refugee Dilemma,” Foreign Affaira, October 1954, p. 148. 
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Halford Hoskins, a senior specialist in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress, has written 
similarly: “txperience has demonstrated the futility of 
assuming that refugee requirements can be met alone 
through the provision of funds and land development 
schemes, and technical skills through training programs. a 
Any solution giving promise of restoring the Arab exiles Ne 
to normal and produetive life can only be arrived at through 
changes in relationships on the highest political levels.” 2° 


REFUSAL OF ARABS AND JSRAELIS TO MAKE CONCESSIONS 





An obvious requirement for settlement is. willingness 
on the part of both Israel and the neighboring Arab coun- 
tries to make some retreat from their more extreme de- 
mands. Neither side has. yet outlined any minimal condi- 
tions which the other might be expected to accept. Arabs 
still demand that Israel repatriate the refugees or offer 
them a free choice between repatriation and compensation. 
Israel, on the other hand, insists that repatriation is im- 
possible, that resettlement in Arab lands is the only answer. 














Israel is not likely to yield to demands which would lead, 
it is widely believed, to its destruction as a Jewish national 
homeland. The Arabs are not likely to accept. the various 
resettlement and redevelopment projects advocated by 
Western spokesmen, for they look on resettlement, not 
as a compromise solution, but as the equivalent of sur- 
render to the Jews. In the words of Lebanese Premier 
Sami Sohl, Nov. 21: “The only solutions offered’ have been 
for the Arabs to accept all this as an accomplished fact. 
No Arab leader dares to accept such a deal. He would 
be hanged as a traitor even if he thought of making such 
‘a deal.” 















Arab leaders are greatly alarmed by the extensive immi- 
gration into Israel. Because it remains Israeli Premier 
David Ben-Gurion’s announced policy to draw as many as 
possible of the approximately 12 million Jews in the world 
into an already over-populated state of Israel, Arabs—and % 
many Western diplomats as well—fear that Israel will try ( 
to push out the country’s frontiers. An irrigation project : 
at Lake Hula, building of a bridge south of the lake, and 
planting of trees in demilitarized zones have all been cited 
by Arabs as steps toward territorial expansion. Mean- 


* Halford Hoskins, The Middle East (1954), p. 135. 
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while, Israeli government hopes of attracting 100,00U im 
migrants a year preclude any possibility of an agreement 
to draw in the present borders. 


Since the Communist arms deal with Egypt in Septem- 
ber 1955 *! signaled Soviet support of Arab claims, Western 
freedom Of action in the area has been seriously restricted. 
(he Arab states, which were prepared in 1948 to defy two- 
thirds of the United Nations including the Soviet Union, 
are much less likely today to yield to Western pressure. 


At the same time, Israel proved itself capable, in the Sinai 
action of 1956 as in the 1948 conflict, of defending or even 
expanding the country’s territorial limits. Military strength 
compensates for Israel’s financial dependence on the West.’ 
With Russia helping to repair Arab weakness in military 
equipment and the Wesi helping Israel economicaliy, both 
sides are able to put up a show of strength. 


Prospects for negotiation looked brighter at times last 
year. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) stated, in a 
report to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on July 
1, that Ben-Gurion had told him that Israel was “prepared 
to admit a limited number of refugees who would pledge 
to becorne constructive and productive Israeli citizens and 
not subversives.”” Later the same month the Israeli gov- 
ernment confirmed rumors that it was negotiating with 
individual refugees in Rome but gave no details. U.N. 
Secretary General Hammarskjold professed to detect a 
better psychological climate for negotiation. But the 
Syrian-Turkish crisis in October and new border incidents 
between Israel and Jordan in November, which impelled 
Hammarskjold to visit the area, again made the outlook 
for settlement as gloomy as ever. 


AMERICAN MIDDLE EAst PoLicy AND REFUGEE QUESTION 


The American aim in the Middle East, as set forth by 
Secretary of State Dulles on Aug. 26, 1955, is to dissipate 
fears of aggression from any source and to be “a friend 
to both Israelis and Arabs.” Ostensibly, the United States 


2) See “Soviet Threat in the Middle East,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. HH, pp. 725-742 

2U.S. government grants and credits to Israel amounted to $28 million in fiscal 
1957. German restitution payments come to about $40 million a year; they will con- 
tinue until transfer of the $715 million which West Germany agreed to pay as dam 
ages for Nazi crimes against Jews has been completed. Private contributions from 
abroad are sizable; the total in the year 1957 is reported to have exceeded £135 mii- 
lien. Israel budgeted expenditures of $441 million in fiscal 1957 
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has not taken sides between the parties to the conflict. The 
emphasis recently has been on protection from Soviet mili- 
tary aggression, whether direct or through the medium of 
Soviet-supported Arab states. American critics of the pol- 
icy have stressed the need to combat the type of internal 
subversion that has threatened King Hussein’s government 
in Jordan. Arab spokesmen, on the other hand, have ob- 
jected to the primarily anti-Soviet direction of U.S. policy 
in the Middle East. They point out that most Arabs re- 
gard Israel, not the Soviet Union, as the chief menace in 
the region. 


Genoa S. Washington, representing the United States in 
the U.N. General Assembly’s Special Political Committee 
last autumn, declared that Israel and the Arab countries 
must assume “primary responsibility” for the refugees. 
“Tt is obvious,” he said, “that if Israel and the Arab states 
do not take steps to resolve this problem, it will prove dif- 
ficult to obtain the continued financial assistance from the 
other states necessary to assure the future welfare of the 
refugees.” 


Americans in the Middle East report continuing pressure 
from pro-Western Arab diplomats for an American initia- 
tive toward settlement of the question. Two factors—(1) 
political repercussions within the United States from what 
might be regarded as an anti-Israel stand and (2) the dif- 
ficulty of finding a solution that nationalist Arabs like Col. 
Nasser would accept—are the principal obstacles which 
have stood in the way of moves to that end. 


If the situation is not ameliorated in the meantime, the 
United States and the United Nations will face a disturb- 
ing prospect when the question of extending the life of 
U.N.R.W.A. comes up next year.”? Liquidation of the 
agency would bring immediate disaster in humanitarian 
and political terms. Yet to go along as at present is at 
best only to mark time. As U.N.R.W.A. Director Labouisse 
has frequently pointed out, the longer the refugee problem 
remains unsolved, “the more dangerous the consequences 
will be for the countries of the Near East, as well as for 
the other members of the United Nations.” 


™ The agency is due to expire on June 30, 1960. 
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